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the rain. Is that true? 





SHOOT YOUR QUESTION 


Question: Someone told me the other day that it’s easy to take pictures in 


Answer: Bet vour life it is! It’s fun, too. Just keep your camera_protected 
(an umbrella will do it)—and be sure it’s loaded with all-weather Ansco 
Plenachrome Film—the film that gets pictures in any kind of weather. 








NEWS FOR CAMERA CLUBS 
The other day | came across some- 
thing that should really helpyou cam- 
era clubbers. 

It’s a 14-page booklet (put out by 
Ansco) on camera operation. Gives 
you inside information on shutter 
operation, exposure tricks, and cam- 
era handling. 


Always ask for A NSco Penachrome tilm 


It’s titled “Expert Camera Opera- 
tion Made Easy”’—and it usually sells 
for 5¢. But if you drop me a line at 
Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y., I’ll shoot 
a copy off to you for free for your 
camera club library. Do it, today. 


And keep an eye on this column 
every month. There are some other 
yood booklets I want to tell you about. 


the All-Weather tilm ! - 


Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation ‘From Research to Reality” 


THIS MONTH: 


1. Getting the fuzziness out of your pictures. 
2. Something to try on rainy days. 
3. Something free for Camera Clubs. 


HOW TO GET THE FUZZINESS 
OUT OF YOUR PICTURES! 


When you get fuzzy and blurred | 
tures it’s usually because you fv 
to focus correctly. This is very easi 
avoided. Just remember: 

1. Never take pictures With a 
camera nearer than 6 or & feet 
2. Don’t guess at the distance |e- 
tween your camera and the subi 
Pace it off. 
3. If you're using a 
folding camera, make 
dead sure that the 
bellows is fully ex- 
tended. 

Follow these rules 
and... if you use 
Ansco Plenachrome, the famous «ll- 
weather film... you are almost « 
tain to get good pictures... eve! 
you make small mistakes. Because 
Ansco Plenachrome Film has an “ex- 
tra margin of safety” that covers up 
your exposure errors. 








Get Ansco Plenachrome Film to- 
day—at dealers everywhere. 





WIN DOUBLE PRIZES 
IN SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO | 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AWARDS! | 


This year, Ansco will double an) 
prize money you win in the Sch 
lastic-Ansco Photograph 
Awards! 13 divisions to ente: 

39 cash prizes! PLUS .. 
arships, worth as much as $1,2() 
at two of the nation’s leading ))| 
tographic schools! 
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Write Scholastic Magazine 
details! 
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Light Makes U-Turn 


Westinghouse photo 


Picture shows a “light pipe” which 
can be twisted or bent around corners 
like garden hose. Made of an amber 
plastic, it can even be knotted without 
cracking and still throw its beam of 
light. It is used to light up difficult- 
to-reach places and is brighter than a 
flashlight. Pipe was developed by the 
Westinghouse Laboratory scientists. 


AIRLIFT FEEDS CATTLE 
SNOW-BOUND IN WEST 


The worst winter weather in years 
blanketed many of our western 
states last month. Temperatures fell 
below zero. Heavy blizzards swept 
across the states leaving behind feet 
of snow. 

About 2,000,000 cattle and sheep 
were trapped on the ranges, Their 
feed was buried under the snow. 
Ranchers could not get through the 
heavy snow to help their starving 
and freezing livestock. 

Then the U. S. Air Force came to 
the rescue. 

Our Air Force started another air- 
lift. An airlift is a series of flights 
bringing supplies to a stranded area. 
In Germany today, U. S. and British 
planes are carrying food, clothing, 
and coal to western Berlin. 

The Air Force did the same thing 
in our western states. 

C-82 “Flying Boxcars” and other 
planes dropped tons of hay and feed 
to the stranded livestock. In some 
areas the planes landed with their 
cargoes. Then Army trucks and bull- 
dozers carried the feed to snow- 
bound ranches. 





This rescue work was expected to 
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save the lives of many cattle and 
sheep in Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, 
Montana, the Dakotas, Colorado, 
and southeastern California. 

But ranchers feared that even with 
this help they might lose 50 per cent 
of their herds. 


Nationalists Desert 
Peiping and Nanking 


In Northern China there is a river 
that carries much yellow mud. It is 
called the Yellow River and flows a 
zig-zag course across the flat plains 
between Peiping and Nanking. 

Sometimes the Yellow River 
changes its course suddenly. It over- 
flows its low banks, drowns thou- 
sands of Chinese, and wrecks many 
homes. For this reason, the Yellow 
River has another name. It is also 
called “China’s Sorrow” by peasants. 

Last month near the land of the 
Yellow River the Chinese National- 
ist armies suffered a different kind 
of sorrow. 

The Nationalist army surrendered 
Peiping to the Communist army. 
Peiping was the last big city the 
Nationalists held in Northern China. 

South of the Yellow River Com- 
munist forces pushed on toward 
Nanking. This city used to be the 
Nationalist capital. Now the capital 
is farther south, in Canton. 

As the Communist armies ad- 
vanced, the Nationalist armies re- 
treated southward. Each day col- 
umns of northern Chinese refugees 
joined the retreating Nationalist 
armies. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai - shek, 
president of the Nationalist govern- 
ment, left Nanking for his home 
farther south. He said the Nation- 
alists and Communists would make 
peace more easily if he were away. 

Some people believe he may try 
to organize another army and con- 
tinue to fight the Communists from 
the south. 

Chiang Kai-shek left Vice-Presi- 
dent Li Tsung-jen as head of the 
Nationalist government. Vice-Presi- 
dent Li is in charge of drawing up 
peace terms with the Communists. 

But the Communists have said 
they will not stop the civil war 
until the Nationalists let them have 
complete control of China. And they 
demanded that Chiang be arrested. 
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Truman Asks Congress to Raise Taxes 


Every year the U. S. Government 
spends billions of dollars. 

This money is used in many ways. 

[It is used to run different depart- 
ments of our Government. It is used 
to keep our armed forces strong. It 


Some of it comes from fines the 
Government collects when people 
break laws. Some monev comes from 
land the Government sells. Some 
money comes from Panama Canal 
tolls. 

But most of the money for Gov- 
ernment spending comes from taxes. 

Government spending is planned 
by the President. Every year the 
President prepares a report. This re- 
port is called a budget. In his budget 
the President tells how much money 


the Government will take in and 
spend in the coming fiscal* year. 
The President gives the budget to 
Congress in January. Congress stud- 
ies it carefully. If Congress thinks 
too much money has been given to 


i is used to help nations overseas. certain projects, it changes the 
§ y . 

i Where does all this money come _ budget. 

4 from? Last month President Truman 


gave Congress the budget for the 
coming fiscal year. It is the largest 
peacetime budget in U. S. history. 

The President asked Congress for 
a budget of $42,000,000,000. 

He also asked Congress to raise 
taxes. The President.believes the 
U.S. will need $4,000,000,000 more 
in new taxes this year than it did 
last year. 

What kind of new taxes does the 
President want? 

1. He wants to raise taxes on the 





NEW DELHI CONFERENCE 


Wide World Photo 
Prime Minister Pandit Nehru of India (right) lunching with General Carlos 
; Romulo of the Philippines (left) and Mrs. Indria Gandhi of India at the New 
Delhi Conference called by Mr. Nehru. Delegates from 19 countries met at the 
conference late last month to protest the Dutch attack on Indonesia. Here are the 
countries represented at the meeting: Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, Ceylon, 
China, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakis- 
tan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Syria, and Yemen. No European or 
American nations were represented. Delegates asked the U. N. Security Council 
to order the Netherlands to withdraw her troops from the East Indies. They asked 
for the release of arrested Indonesian leaders. They asked for complete indepen- 


dence for the United: States of Indonesia by Jan. 1, 1950. 
3 





profits of business companies. Th. 
President wants these companies to 
pay about $2,500,000,000 of the e 
tra money the U. S. may need t! 
fiscal year. 

2. He wants higher income tax: 
The President wants people w! 
earn more than $120 a week to ps 
higher income taxes this year thai 
they did last year. The people why 
earn less than $120 a week woul: 
pay the same income tax as they dic 
last year. 

Not all Congressmen want to rais: 
taxes. Some ‘believe the U. S. should 
spend less. Then, they say, tare: 
need not be high. 


Injured Robin Can't Fly; 
Gets Plane Ride South 


During the cold of winter, many 
people help birds by 
bread crumbs for them. 

But William S. Topp, a florist of 
Malone, N. Y., has helped in a dit 
ferent way. 

Last summer a robin—whose nan 
is Joe—fought a cat. When the fight 
ended, Joe had a broken wing. 

Joe rested in Mr. Topp’s hous: 
summer and fall. Winter came a: 


scattering 


Joe tried to take off for Florida. But 


his wing grounded him. 

He could only get as far as Mi 
Topp’s snow-covered window sil! 

Mr. Topp saw to it, though, t! 
Joe got to Florida. He put Joe aboa: 
a plane—and paid for his fare. Abo 
300 people in Malone saw Joe 
‘and wished him a good winter 
Miami. 

Joe arrived safely. A friend of \! 
Topp’s examined his wing. It was 
good condition. 

The friend gave Joe a crack 
and turned him loose. 


U. S. POPULATION RISES 


Ten years ago the population o! 


the U. S. was about 130,000,000 

Today our Census Bureau rep 
that the population of the U. S. 
grown to 148,000,000. 

In 1790, a few years after the | 
colonies gained their independenc: 
the population of the U. S. 
about 4,000,000. 


The population of the world toda) 


is about 2,250,000,000. 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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One of Bolivia's many little mining 
towns, In background is Mt. Potosi. 
More than $2,000,000,000 of silver 
has been mined from the mountain. 


ical zone. But its climate ranges 

from burning hot in its eastern 
plains to bitter cold in its western 
mountains. 

Bolivia is divided into three re- 
710ns. 

In the east are plains that cover 
three fifths of the country. 

As you move west toward the 
Andes Mountains, you come to an 
area Of vast jungles and fertile farm- 
land. The farms reach up the eastern 
slopes of the Andes. 

The Altiplano (ahl-tee-PLAH-no) 
is the third and most important part 
of Bolivia. Here are Bolivia’s rich tin 
and silver mines. Three fourths of 
Bolivia’s 3,500,000 people live on the 
\ltiplano. It is an enormous plateau 
lying between high ranges of the 
\ndes Mountains that cross Bolivia 
from north to south. The Altiplano’s 
climate is cold in the winter and cool 
all the rest of the year. 


INCAS IN BOLIVIA 


The Altiplano covers an area of 
almost 50,000 square miles (slightly 
smaller than Alabama). It is 10,000 
to 14,000 feet above sea level. In only 
one other place in the world—Tibet, 
in Asia—does the life of a country go 
on so high up. 

Man has lived on the Altiplano for 
more than 2,000 years. 

Several centuries ago, the Inca In- 
dians of Peru ruled a vast empire 
that included present-day Peru, Bo- 
livia, Ecuador, and parts of Argentina 
and Chile. (See theme article on 
Peru, Junior Scholastic, Nov. 10, 
1948.) When the Incas conquered 
Bolivia, they had to cross Lake Titi- 
caca (tee-tee-KAH-kah), the largest 
lake in South America. 

Near Lake Titicaca, the Incas 
found Indian tribes living among 
the ruins of beautiful stone build- 
ings and monuments. This place was 
Tiahuanaco (tee-ah-wah-NAH-koh ). 
The ruins of Tiahuanaco are still 
there, 

In Bolivia, as in Peru, the Incas 
built splendid roads, aqueducts*, 
and buildings. 


BB ict: lies wholly in the trop- 


BOLIVIA 


In the 1530s, Spaniards conquered 
the empire of the Incas. Bolivia was 
part*of the empire. The Spaniards 
called it Upper Peru. Many Span- 
iards settled in Bolivia. 

The Incas worshipped the sun god. 
And they used gold and silver to 
honor their god. 

The Spaniards were greedy for 
gold and silver. They stole the Incas’ 
ornaments from the temples. They 
made slaves of the Indians who 
worked in the mines, and treated 
them badly. The Indian tribes grew 
sick and miserable. 

The Incas and the Spaniards 
thought the Altiplano was important 
chiefly because of the gold and silver 
mines. Today, other minerals make 
the Altiplano important. And king of 
them all is tin. 

Bolivia exports large quantities of 
tungsten, antimony, zinc, copper, 
sulphur, mica, bismuth, gold, and 
silver. But tin makes up three-fourths 
of all Bolivia’s exports. 

Tin has become modern Bolivia’s 
chief source of wealth. 

One fourth of the world’s tin now 
comes from Bolivia. 


The United States is Bolivia’s best 


Means word is defined on page 16. 
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customer. We don’t produce any tin. 

At one time, half the tin mines in 
Bolivia were owned by one man. He 
was Simon Patifio (see-MOAN pah- 
TEEN-yo). 

Patino was more than 80 years old 
when he died in 1947. He was part 
Indian. He started life as a poor 
workman. 


GREATEST INDUSTRY 


Tin had been mined in Bolivia 
since the days of the Incas. But Pa- 
tifio was the first to see how valuable 
Bolivia’s tin could be to modern in- 
dustry. About 50 years ago he started 
to mine tin. This was the start of tin 
mining in Bolivia as a modern, im- 
portant industry. 

Bolivia does not have many cities. 
All but one of the important cities 
are located on the Altiplano. The 
cities are mostly mining centers— 
such as Oruro (oh-ROO-roh), Po- 
tosi (poh-toh-SEE ) and Sucre (SOO- 
kray ). 

Mt. Potosi, near the town of Po- 
tosi, used to have so much silver that 
it was nicknamed “Rich Hill.” 

Sucre is famous for its university, 
which was founded in 1642. It is the 
third oldest university in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. {San Marcos in 
Lima, Peru, was founded in 1551; 
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Bolivia has two capitals. The con- 
stitution says Sucre is the capital. 
The Supreme Court meets in Sucre. 
But the real capital is La Paz (lah- 
PAHS), where the congress meets. 

La Paz is the highest capital in the 
world. It is more than 12,000 feet 
above sea level. 

Visitors are amazed by their first 
glimpse of La Paz. The train travels 
along the edge of the Altiplano. The 
conductors call out “El Alto,” which 
is the station before La Paz. The 
train stops. The visitor looks out. He 
sees only the same flat tableland with 
mountains in the distance. Then he 
looks down—way down—and sees the 
roof tops of La Paz. His eyes open 
wide as the train winds its way down 
the steep slopes to La Paz. 

La Paz is a modern city with mod- 
ern office buildings, banks, factories, 
and street cars and a population of 
300,000. It is the center of Bolivian 
industry and trade. 


INDIAN ARTS 


The Indians in their bright, hand- 
woven clothing give La Paz a touch 
of the old. Handmade pottery, vivid 
cloth, tooled leather, and beautiful 
silver work remind visitors that the 
fine arts of the Incas have not been 
lost. Llamas still clip-clop through 
the streets of the city on market day. 
And not far away, Illimani (ee-yee- 
MAH-nee) looms high over the city. 
(llimani, a dead volcano, is the third 
highest mountain peak in South 
America. 

Only an hour or two by car from 
the dry, cool heights of La Paz, deep, 
narrow valleys cut into the Altiplano. 
These valleys are called the Yungas 
(YUNG-gahs). The Yungas have a 
warm tropical climate. Here are 
grown grain, vegetables, and fruits 
to feed La Paz. 

Bolivia does not have a seaport. 
Like Paraguay, she is a landlocked 
country. Bolivia used to have a port 
on the Pacific. She lost the port in 
1883 after a war with Chile. This 
means goods from Bolivia must pass 
through Chile, Argentina, Brazil, or 
Peru (and sometimes Paraguay, too ) 
before they reach either the Atlan- 
tic or Pacific oceans for shipping 
abroad. 

In 1929, oil was discovered in the 
Chaco (CHAH-koh). This was a 


*Means word is defined on page 16. 





jungle region which Bolivia and Para- 
guay owned together. Paraguay re- 
fused to let Bolivia move oil down 
the Paraguay River to a seaport. 
Both countries claimed the oil. They 
went to war and Bolivia lost. 

A treaty ending the war was signed 
in 1938. Bolivia was allowed to ship 
oil on the Paraguay River. But Para- 
guay was given three quarters of the 
Chaco, and Bolivia only one quarter. 

Bolivia has railroads connecting 
La Paz with Chile, Argentina, and 
Peru. Travelers from Peru cannot go 
all the way to La Paz by train. They 
have to go by boat across Lake Titi- 
caca. Lake Titicaca is the highest 
lake in the world on which steam- 
boats can travel. 

There are railroads inside Bolivia 
betwee. most of the cities on the 
Altiplano. Roads have been built on 
the Altiplano. And two long rivers 
help carry goods. 

These are not enough. Bolivia is 
now building mose roads and rail- 

































roads. A new railroad connecting 
Bolivia and Brazil is almost finished 
But it is not possible to cut through 
many parts of the mountain coun 
try. Some people believe the airplane 
will solve the problem. Airlines have 
been carrying freight in Bolivia sinc 
1925. One day, it is hoped, airplanes 
will carry men and goods to anc 
from the most distant parts of the 
country. 

For many years, mining has been 
Bolivia’s chief industry. But farming 
is also important. Today over two. 
thirds of the Bolivian people live on 
farms. 

Along the eastern slopes of the 
Andes is a large agricultural area 
Wheat, corn, vegetables, fruit, coffe 
cacao, beans, sugar cane, and cotton 
are grown here. So is coca from 
which the drug cocaine is made 
Herds of cattle, llamas, vicufias ( ver 
COON-yahs) and alpacas roam th: 
country. 


The llama is the Indian’s most val- 



































Map by Eva 


Main map shows land regions of Bolivia, cities, rivers, transportation 


routes. The inset map compares Bolivia in size with the United States. 
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The Grace Log 
Ferryboat on Lake Titicaca. 


ued possession. He supplies coarse 
wool for clothing and hides for leath- 
er. He is subway, bus, and truck 
rolled into one. 

Bordering this area are vast for- 
ests. They provide rubber, cinchona 
from which quinine* is made) and 
fine woods. 


RICH IN RESOURCES 


The Bolivians hope to draw much 
more wealth from this region in the 
future. For one thing, oil is there. 
But today, Indian porters and llama 
teams have to carry goods from this 
low-lying area up to the railroads of 
the Altiplano cities. Until there is 
better transportation, not much will 
be done to improve the output of 
this part of Bolivia. 

Beyond this region are the eastern 
plains. They cover three fifths of the 
country. The land there is excellent 
for farming and cattle raising. The 
mineral wealth there has not been 
touched. Dense forests are filled with 
valuable woods. But here, too, the 
story is the same. There are no rail- 
roads. And. nothing has been done 
to develop the area. 

Many people think that some day 
the plains will be another great 
source of wealth to Bolivia. Mean- 
while, the few scattered Indian tribes 
who live there go on hunting, fish- 
ing, gardening, and raising cattle for 
their own use. 

More than half the people of Bo- 
livia are pure-blooded Indians. 

The Indians on the Altiplano be- 
long to the Quechua ( KAY-choo-ah ) 
ind Aymara (i-mah-RAH) tribes. 
They lived on the Altiplano even 
before the Incas came. They still 
peak their own language, although 


The Grace Log 


El Alto, world’s highest airport. 


many of them speak Spanish, too. 
Spanish is the official language of 
Bolivia. 

The Indians love the soil, and 
most of them. live on farms. Some 
still live in communities where all 
the Indians own the land together. 
Others work on farms called haci- 
endas (ah-see-EHN-dahs) belonging 
to large landholders. But both in the 
Indian communities and on the large 
haciendas each Indian has his own 
small house and tiny garden. Even 
the Indians who work in the mines 
have smallsfarms which their wives 
and children take care of. 

The air is thin* high up in the 
mountains. Exercise of any kind 
makes breathing difficult unless 
you're ased to it. The Indians have 
developed strong hearts and extra 
large lungs. Their bodies are used to 
mountain living. Indians do most of 
the hard work in Bolivia. 


THE CHOLOS 


Another group of Bolivians are the 
Cholos (CHOH-lohs). The Cholos 
have both white and Indian blood. 
They form about one-fourth of Bo- 
livia’s population. Most of the Cho- 
los are miners, storekeepers, or small 
jobholders in the cities. 

Who are the people who rule 
Bolivia? Most of them are the people 
whose ancestors came from Spain 
and conquered the Indians. They are 
the people who own most of Bolivia's 
great wealth. They form the smallest 
part of the population (about one- 
seventh). They have most to say 
about how the country is governed. 

Bolivia has been an independent 
republic since 1825. The people of 
Bolivia had tried to break away from 
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Aymara Indian woman and baby. 


Spanish rule as early as 1661. But 
the real struggle against Spain began 
in 1809. That was the year when a 
Bolivian, Pedro Domingo Murillo 
(moo-REE-yoh) was the first in all 
South America to declare his coun- 
try’s independence. The revolt was 
put down and Murillo was put to 
death. But before he died, Murillo 
said, “No one will be able to extin- 
guish the torch which I have lighted.” 


FREEDOM WON 


And it was true. The fight went 
on. In 1825 the armies of Simon Boli- 
var and Antonio José de Sucre freed 
Upper Peru (now Bolivia) from the 
Spanish. The grateful people named 
their country Republica Bolivar in 
Bolivar’: honor. They named their 
capital Sucre, in honor of their other 
liberator and first president. 

Bolivia’s constitution says the coun- 
try is a republic. But it has been 
ruled by dictators most of the time. 
Some of them were elected Presi- 
dent. Others seized power. They did 
little or nothing to help the people. 
They led the country into wars and 
lost two thirds of the territory Bo- 
livia had in 1825. Although there 
were some schools, few people 
learned to read or write. 

The Bolivian government has been 
trying to help its people. Here are 
some of the things it has been trying 
to do recently: divide the land more 
among the people; build more 
schools near mines and on farms; 
increase the wages of miners; make 
the mines safer and healthier places 
to work; fight tropical diseases; let 
the Indians and Cholos have a share 
in running the government; build 
more roads and railroads. 
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By Teresa 
Valeriano 
Terceros 


hg Indian and I am proud of it. 

Both my parents are of pure In- 
dian blood. I have a brother, Luis, 
who is eight years old. 

My father and mother were both 
raised in the small Indian village 
of Batallas (bah-tahl-YAHS), 25 
miles from La Paz. 

My parents’ names are not Indian. 
This is why: When the Spanish con- 
quered our country, many Indians 
changed their names. They wanted 
to please their masters, so they took 
the masters’ names. 

In Batallas my parents lived in a 
small hut which had only one room. 
They raised cattle for the owner 
of an Indian farm. 

Once ten sheep were lost. The 
owner blamed my parents and fired 
them both. My father and mother 
decided to go to La Paz and take 
any jobs they could find. My mother 
said she would be a servant and 
cook as she had on the farm. 


FATHER BUYS A STORE 

My father became a street clean- 
er. He liked the job but he was am- 
bitious. He began to sell cheese and 
bread to the Indians. He spoke Ay- 
mara (i-mah-RAH), an Indian lan- 
guage. Then he began to learn Span- 
ish. My parents would not allow me 
to talk Aymara. They said I had 
to talk only Spanish. But I learned 
both Aymara and Spanish. 

In time my father bought a small 
store where he sold things to the 
Indians. My mother helped him. 

Both my Indian 
clothes. My father used to wear 
white wool pants and a black wool 
coat made of sheep’s wool. He did 
not wear shoes or a necktie. 

My mother was also shoeless. She 
wore a wide red shirt made of vi- 
cua wool. The vicufia is a fast-run- 
ning animal of the Bolivian plateau 
or Altiplano. 

When my parents bought the store, 
they changed the kind of clothes 


parents wore 


How We 
Live in 
BOLIVIA 


they wore. They no longer let me 
wear my colorful Indian clothes 
which I love. They told me that they 
were rich and were not Indians any 
more. They began to wear European 
clothes. 

We lost our Indian friends and 
began to get acquainted with Cholos. 

I no longer went to the small In- 
dian school. I was glad I could 
change. Indians rarely take a bath, 
and the school room used to be very 
stuffy. 

Now I attend Lourdes, a Catholic 
schools for girls. At first the other 
girls would not talk to me. I was 
an outcast, “la India” (the Indian 
girl). | was also called “la Solitaria” 
(the lonely one). I used to watch 
the other girls play together. 

When I changed the kind of 
clothes I wore, thei: attitude towards 
me changed somewhat, too: I looked 
more like them. Then I tried to make 
them like me by bribing them. Near- 
ly every day I asked my father to 
give me chocolate bars from our 
store. I gave the chocolate bars to 
my teachers and my schoolmates. 

I know it is not good to try to 
win friendships by bribing people. 
But I was desperate. I wanted to 
have friends so much. 

I became popular. But my trick 
wasn't completely successful. No- 
body calls me la India any more. 
I am simply Teresa or Teresita. But 
I am never invited to my new friends’ 
birthday parties. I suppose in their 
homes I am still la India. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


Still, I feel that everybody in 
school respects me. I am at the head 
of my class. But because of my edu- 
cation I can't be friends with In- 
dian or Cholo girls. Because of my 
race I am not allowed to be friends 
with white girls. I am really an out- 
cast. 

At 14 or 15, girls in Bolivia have 
boy friends. They dance and play 
with them. I don’t have a boy friend. 
White boys are ashamed to take me 
to the movies or walking in town. 


And now I cannot think of going 


out with an Indian or Cholo boy. 

I study algebra, geometry, gen- 
eral history and geography, civics, 
history of philosophy, English, liter- 
ature, and grammar. I take a course 
in domestic science and attend a 
knitting class. 

After school hours my schoolmates 
play basketball, volley ball, or ten- 
nis. I go back to our store and help 
my parents sell things. 


LIFE AT HOME 


We live in a three-room apart- 
ment. We have a bedroom for my 
parents. My bed is in a second room. 
The third room is our store. We 
have our meals in my room. 

We don't have servants. I make 
the beds, and my mother cooks. 
She’s a good cook. At home we like 
to eat canned foods from our store, 
especially sardines, salmon, and crab 
meat. My father likes beef with 
plenty of tabasco and eggs. At break- 
fast and afternoon tea we have toast 


‘ and butter. 


I have taught my parents to read 
and write. They are proud they can 
read newspapers. I am learning to 
play the piano at the National Con- 
servatory of Music. I don’t pay for 
my lessons because it is a govern- 
ment school. 

I am 15. In 1950 I will be gradu- 
ated from high school. Primary) 
school and high school each tak: 
six years. After high school I'll go 
to the University and study law. |! 
want to help poor Indians and 
Cholos who don’t get justice because 
they don’t have good lawyers or cant 
talk Spanish. 

Each year we spend our vacation 
at Lake Titicaca, the highest lake 
in the world. We love to go fishing. 
We catch plenty of trout and other 
fish. 

















By Luis Noriega Lens 


\* father is a map maker. Right 
ii now he is in charge of making 
maps for a Bolivian-Brazilian com- 
mission. The commission is survey- 
ing the borders between Bolivia and 
Brazil. 

[ am 12 years old and have-one 
brother and two sisters. They are 
Lalo, 8; Charo, 6; and Martha, who 
is just a baby. 

We have two servants, Rosa, the 
der one, cooks. Elisa takes care of 
Lalo, Charo, and Martha. She takes 
care of our clothes and our rooms. 
She cleans and sweeps the floors and 
goes on errands. 

Both servants are Cholos. Cholos 
ire usually workers in the mines. 
We have about 45,000 miners in Bo- 
livia. The Cholos keep Bolivian in- 
lustry going. 

We live in La Paz, the biggest 
ity in the country. Because La Paz 
vas built at the bottom of a deep 
valley many of its streets are very 
steep. 

Lalo, Charo, and I go to bed at 
nine in the evening after supper. 
Mother prays for our good health 


Bx 


and happiness. I am good at pray- 
ing because I study in the San Calix- 
to High School. Our teachers give 
us religious talks every day before 
and after classes, and we have 
prayers four times during school 
hours. My father thinks that is too 
much. He says that we should study 
and ‘play during school hours and 
not pray so much. But my mother 
does not agree with him. She says 
it is good. 

I get up at seven in the morning. 
After I take a bath, I have coffee 
and bread and butter. Then I go 
to school which is only six blocks 
away. 

As I said, Iam 12 years old, and 
I am in the first year of high school 
I study grammar, Bolivian history, 
Bolivian geography; arithmetic, and 
drawing. 


WE LIKE AjJl 


At 11:30 we go home for lunch. 
Twice a week we have chicken or 
pigeon for lunch. Very often we have 
Italian dishes such as spaghetti or 
ravioli. My father says that his 
grandfather was Spanish but lived 
most of his life in Rome where he 
grew fond of these Italian dishes. 

We mix our food with aji (ah- 
HEE), a kind of bean that grows in 
Bolivia and is very hot like pepper. 
The gringos (GREEN-gohs), as we 
nickname Americans who come to 
our country, don’t like aji. They say 
it is like tabasco which is very pop- 
ular in Mexico and Texas. In our 
country you're not considered a Bo- 
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livian unless you eat plenty of aji. 

We like lamb chops, artichokes, 
and onions. Every day we three old- 
er children have to drink at least 
two glasses of milk. My mother says 
we should drink milk to be strong and 
healthy. We eat oranges, peaches, 
or pineapples at lunch time. Some- 
times the cook gives us paltas 
(PAHL-tahs). In the U. S. you call 
them “avocados.” Our favorite fruit 
is the chirimoya (chee-ree-MOY- 
yah). It has a green skin, is white 
on the inside, and has black seeds. 


| AM A BOY SCOUT 


After lunch we go back to school 
until five o'clock. We play soccer 
or football for about an hour. On 
Sundays, after mass, we play bas- 
ketball or volley ball. Generally, 
boys like soccer, which is the nation- 
al game. On Sundays we also go to 
movies. We like cowboy films. 

I belong to the Boy Scouts and 
have lots of fun on hikes. Some- 
times we visit the glaciers in the 
mountains. Other times we go to the 
Yungas (YUHN-gahs). The Yungas 
are a tropical zone where you find 
fruits, flowers, and trees that grow 
in hot climates. 

At eight o'clock we have supper. 
We start with quinua (KEE-nwa) 
soup. It is made with a Bolivian 
grain which is not grown in other 
countries. Quinua soup is delicious 
and nourishing. Then we _ usually 
have beefsteak and canned peaches. 
Bolivians love beef. 

The school year begins in March 
and ends in December. Then comes 
our summer vacation. It is very rainy 
here from December to March. And 
it is the summer season! But we don’t 
have rain in winter, which is the 
loveliest of all the seasons. Winter 
is from April to the end of August. 

During summer vacation we go 
to Arica (ah-REE-kah), a seaside 
town in Chile. We swim in the ocean 
and eat all kinds of fish. 


World Friendship Addresses 


Both Teresa and Luis would like to 
receive letters or postal cards from 
boys and girls in the United States. 
Both of them speak Spanish. Their ad- 
dresses are: Teresa Valeriano ‘Terceros, 
Ayacucho 181, La Paz, Bolivia. Luis 
Noriega Lens, Iruya 734, La Paz, Bolivia. 


Junior Scholastic gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance of Luis V. Zavala of La Pax in ob- 
taining and translating the articles by Luis and 
Teresa. 




















A Boy Baby Arrives 


By Carl Sandburg 


HE same year saw the Lincolns 
"Disoves to a place on the Big South 
~ Fork of Nolin’s Creek, about two 
and a half miles from Hodgenville. 
They were trying to farm a little piece 
of ground und make a home. The house 
they lived in was a cabin of logs cut 
from the timber near by. 

The floor was packed-down dirt. One 
door, swung on leather hinges, let them 
in and out. One small window gave a 
lookout on the weather, the rain or 
snow, sun and trees, and the play of the 
rolling prairie and low hills. 

One morning in February of this 
year, 1809, Tom Lincoln came out of 
his cabin to the road, stopped a neigh- 
bor and asked him to tell “the granny 
woman,” Aunt Peggy Walters, that 
Nancy would need help soon. 

On the morning of February 12, a 
Sunday, the granny woman was there at 
the cabin. And she and Tom Lincoln 
and the moaning Nancy Hanks wel- 
comed into a world of battle and blood, 
of whispering dreams and wistful dust, 
a new child, a boy. 

A little later that moming Tom 
Lincoln threw some extra wood on the 
fire, and an extra bearskin over the 
mother, went out of the cabin, and 
walked two miles up the road to where 
the Sparrows, Tom and Betsy, lived. 
Dennis Hanks, the nine-year-old boy 
adopted by the Sparrows, met Tom at 
the door. 

In his slow way of talking — he was a 
slow and a quiet man—Tom Lincoln 
told them, “Nancy’s got a boy baby.”® 
A half-sheepish look was in his eyes, as 
though maybe more babies were not 
wanted in Kentucky just then. 

The boy, Dennis Hanks, took to his 
feet, down the road to the Lincoln 
cabin. There he saw Nancy Hanks on 
a bed of poles cleated to a corner of the 
cabin, under warm bearskins. 

She turned her dark head from look- 
ing at the baby to look at Dennis and 
threw him a tired, white smile from her 
mouth and gray eyes. He stood by the 
bed, his eyes wide open, watching the 
even, quiet breaths of this fresh, soft, 
red baby. 

“What you goin’ to name _ him, 
Nancy?” the boy asked. 

“Abraham,” was the answer, “after 
his grandfather.” 

Soon came Betsy Sparrow. She 


*Throughout this story conversations are based 
word-for-word on sources deemed authentic. 


washed the baby, put a yellow petti- 
coat and a linsey * shirt on him, cooked 
dried berries with wild honey for 
Nancy, put the one-room cabin in order, 
kissed Nancy and comforted her, and 
went home. 

Little Dennis rolled up in a bearskin 
and slept by the fireplace that night. 
He listened for the crying of the new- 
born child once in the night and the 
feet of the father moving on the dirt 
floor to help the mother and the little 
one. In the morning he took a long look 
at the baby and said to himself, “Its skin 
looks just like red cherry pulp squeezed 
dry, in wrinkles.” 

He asked if he could hold the baby. 
Nancy, as she passed the little one into 
Dennis’ arms, said, “Be keerful, Dennis, 
fur you air the fust boy he’s ever seen.” 

And Dennis swung the baby back 
and forth, keeping up a chatter about 


how tickled he was to have a new cousin" 


to play with. The baby screwed up the. 
muscles of its face and began crying 
with no let-up. 

Dennis turned to Betsy Sparrow, 
handed her the baby and said to her, 
“Aunt, take him! He'll never come to 
much.” 

So came the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln that 12th of February in 1809— 
in silence and pain from a wilderness 
mother on a bed of corn-husks and bear- 
skins — with an early laughing child 
prophecy * he would never come to 
much. 

The Lincoln family lived three crop 
years on the farm where baby Abraham 
was born. It was a discouraging piece 
of land with yellow and red clay, stony 
soils, thick underbrush, land known as 
“barrens.” It was called the Rock 
Spring farm because at the foot of one 
of its sloping hills the rocks curved in 


*Means word is defined on page 16. 





Illustration by James Daugher 
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like the beginning of a cave; coats of 
moss spotted the rocks and ramble 
with quiet streaks of green over the 
gray; a ledge of rock formed a beck: 
ing roof with room for people to stand 
under; and at the heart of it, for its 
center, was a never-ending flow of clea: 
cool water. 

With the baby she called Abe in he 
arms, Nancy Hanks came to this Roch 
Spring more than once, sitting with he 
child and her thoughts, looking at ru 
ning water and green moss. The secrets 
of the mingled drone and hush of the 
place gave her reminders of Bible }a: 
guage, “Be ye comforted,” or “Peac« 
be still.” 

Cooking, washing, sewing, spinning 
weaving, helping keep a home for 
man and two babies, besides herself, ir 
a one-room cabin, took a good deal o! 
her time. If there were flies creeping 


‘over the face of the baby Abe, she had 


to drop her work and shoo the flies 
away. There were few hours in th 
year she was free to sit, listening to the 
changing drone and hush of Rock 
Spring saying, “Be ye comforted,” 
“Peace, be still.” 

The baby grew, learning to sit up 
to crawl over the dirt floor of the cabin; 
the gristle* became bone; the fathe: 
joked about the long legs getting long: 
the mother joked about how quick h« 
grew out of one shirt into another. 

Sparrows and Hankses who cam 
visiting said, “He’s solemn as @ 
papoose.” An easy and a light bundle 
he was to carry when the family moved 
to a farm on Knob Creek, eight miles 
from Hodgenville, on the main highwa) 
from Louisville to Nashville. 


Text and illustration adapted by permis- 
sion from “Abe Lincoln Grows Up,” b» 
Carl Sandburg. Harcourt Brace & Co., 
New York, 1928. 














By George! 


S MY faithful readers—both of them 

—well know, all my _ basketball 
hymns this season have been in praise 
of the famous college stars, players like 
Ed Macauley, Ralph Beard, and Tony 
Lavelli. 

So it’s about time I crooned some- 
thing pretty about the greatest player 
of them all—big George Mikan, of the 
Minneapolis Lakers pro team. To men 
who know their dribbles best, 6-foot- 
10-inch George is the most valuable 
piece of real estate in basketball. 

Nobody yet has discovered a way to 
stop him from scoring. As I write this, 
he is averaging an amazing 28 points a 
game! And it isn’t because the opposi- 
tion is weak—he plays against the great- 
est pros in the world—or because he 
heaves the ball every time he lays hands 
on it, as too many other so-called “stars” 
ao. 

Big George seldom shoots when he 
can pass. But when he does pivot for a 
shot, the opposing coaches begin to 
pray. For Mikan is a dead-eye with 
either hand. He also owns a nice set 
shot and is murder on tap-ins unde 
the basket. Last season he set three 
National League records by scoring 
1.195 points, 383 foul shots, and 42 
points in a single game. 


HIGHEST PAID PLAYER 


Although George is tall enough to 
eat off a mantelpiece, he is no goon. He 
runs and shoots with all the grace of a 
six-footer and is smart as a fox in the 
“bucket.” That’s why the Lakers pay 
him $17,500 a season—all-time record 
salary for a basketball player. 

George hails from Joliet, Hlinois, and 
did all his college playing for DePaul 
University, where he was All-American 
in 1944 and ’45. He still holds a dozen 
Madison Square Garden records for 
scoring. 

In the 1945 national invitation tour- 
nament, Big George dunked 53 points 
against Rhode Island State, 33 points 
against West Virginia, and 34 points 
against Bowling Green! DePaul won 
the tourney and Mikan copped the most 
valuable player award. 

All you fellows who think you can 
never get anywhere in basketball be- 
cause of faulty vision, can learn a thing 
or two from Mikan. George can hardly 
see without his glasses and wears them, 
taped to his ears, every time he plays. 

George weighs 238 pounds, wears a 


shirt with a 39-inch sleeve and a 16%- 
inch neck, size 13 shoes, size 12 gloves, 
and a 7%-size hat. What a man to have 
on your team! 

A couple of columns ago, | listed the 
10 high school basketball teams which 
chalked up the best records in the land 
last season. No mention was made of 
High Point (N. C.) High, and Anne 
Shipwash, a loyal Black Bison rooter, 
wants to know why. 

“Last year we won the state title 
and completed the season undefeated 
in North Carolina play. Our only loss 
was to Greenville; South Carolina, and 
that by only one point. We beat the 
freshmen teams of Davidson, Duke, and 
the U. of North Carolina, and finished 
the season with a record of 28 wins and 
1 loss. That certainly topped the rec- 
ords of some of the teams you listed.” 

Anne, honey, you're as right as Bob 
Feller’s pitching arm. Still I’m innocent. 
Someone from your state association 
office, obviously a spy from South Caro- 
lina, told me that High Point’s record 
was 22 to 2. 

Every time I listen to Bill Stern I feel 
like trading in my radio for a new bath 
mat or something. Did you ever hear a 
guy who could pump so much hot air 
into a little germ of truth? 

“Did you know,” Stern will ask dra- 


matically, his great voice throbbing like 
an over-heated motor, “that George 
Poschner lay in no-man’s land, a bullet 
in his brain, with no legs?” (No, old 
man, I didn’t.) And before you can snap 
out of your trance, Stern will switch 
the program to a hospital and Poschner 
—ALIVE—will talk to you. 

You didn’t know about the team 
killed in action? Stern will gladly tell 
you all the gory details as he whips 
himself into a frenzy. 

“Ah, yes,” he will continue, brood- 
ingly, “there are many strange stories 
about the lives of fighters—strange and 
incredible tales.” Then he will spin 
some weird story, building up to that 
breathless climax, when his voice will 
quaver and he will announce triumph- 
antly, “. . . and that fighter’s name was 
—JACK DEMPSEY!” 

We understand that Hollywood is 
now making a movie of Stern’s life. 
They'll have to give away a set of 
matched Cadillacs to get me into the 
house when that picture comes around. 

Note to all you nice people who have 
sent me all-star teams of one initial or 
another: I'd love to run them all, but I 
just haven’t the space. It would take 
about 13 pages to list everybody's 
teams. Thanks a million, anyway. 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Sixteenth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 





. Don’t be stingy with soap. 
. Dry yourself thoroughly, especially 


. Make sure hair is dry before going 
out. 
. Use your own towel. 


Getting Into Hot Water Requires a Little Thought 











between toes. 





A warm, but not hot, bath before bedtime is cleansing and 
relaxing. If you shower in the morning, finish off with a 





cool rinse to pep you up. Use brush or washcloth with vigor. 
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V-2 ROCKET 


114 MILES 











Chart by Walter Galli 


All clouds are in the Troposphere 
and all our weather takes place 
there. The Viking rocket is soon to 
be launched by the Navy and is ex- 
pected to rise to 200-215 miles. 





Colors of Our 


By Catharine E. Barry 


Assistant Curator, Hayden Planetarium, New York 


AN you imagine our sky without 

color—or without sunrise, sunset, 
rainbows, clouds, snow, rain, or wind? 

Living on earth with such a colorless 
sky would be like living on the moon. 
But that’s what our sky would be like 
without atmosphere—the air ocean that 
surrounds our earth. 

How does the atmosphere give our 
sky color? 

The sun’s light is white. But white 
light is made up of all the colors in the 
rainbow—red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, and violet. The blue and 
green are absorbed by dust particles in 
the atmosphere. Then these dust par- 
ticles—and gases—scatter the sun’s light 
so as to produce a blue umbrella over- 
headin the daytime. 


ORANGE AND RED 

Light from the sun travels in waves. 
The red and orange colors have longer 
wave lengths than the blue and green. 
They can break through denser* layers 
of atmosphere close to the earth. Such 
red and orange colors creep into our 
sky at morning and evening. 

At this time the sun is below the 
horizon. But dust particles in the at- 
mosphere reflect light from the sun and 
fill the sky with sunlight even when we 
cannot see the sun. And when this light 
is refracted (bent and broken into col- 
ors) by the atmosphere, we see the red 
and orange -colors in our sky. 

We can thank the atmosphere for 
rainbows, too. Raindrops in the atmos- 
sphere reflect and refract the sun’s light 
like millions of prisms. (A prism is a 
three-sided piece of glass that breaks 
up a beam of white light into a band 
of colored lights.) 

Sometimes a rainbow is called the 
sun’s looking glass because it reflects 
all the colors that make up the sun’s 
white light. 

Many people miss seeing a rainbow 
because they don’t know where to look 
for one. 

To see a rainbow, turn your back to 
the sun. The rainbow is always in the 
opposite part of the sky from the sun. 
And the closer the sun is to the horizon, 
the higher the arc of the bow in the sky. 

The center of the bow is 180 de- 
grees away from the sun. This means 
you never see a rainbow at noon when 


*®Means word is defined on page 16. 


the sun is on the meridian. Then the 
rainbow is completely hidden below 
the horizon. 

And when you stand on top of a high 
mountain or travel in a plane, a rain 
bow looks like a complete circle—if the 
sun is very near the horizon. 

A rainbow is an arch of colors. It has 
red on the outside merging into orange 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet 
Sometimes you can see a second band 
of colors above the rainbow. In this 
second bow, the order of colors is re- 
versed. 

Most rainbows are caused by sun 
light and are seen during the day. Bu' 
occasionally we seen a moonbow 
formed by reflected light of the moon 
A moonbow is so rare it seems un 


believable. 
NO GOLD 


At one time people believed the ends 
of rainbows rested in pots of gold. In 
vain, many sought for the gold. Bu' 
science proved that the rainbow w 
only refracted light—not reflected gol« 

Sir Isaac Newton revealed the rain 
bow’s secret to us. In 1666, he passed 
ray of sunlight through a round hole in 
a darkened room. Then he passed th: 
ray through a prism. 

Immediately the white ray broke up 
into the seven rainbow colors. This e) 
periment showed that white light i: 
made up of red, orange, yellow, gree: 
blue, indigo, and violet. 

Rainbows are not the only thing: 
which brighten our sky. With our at 
mosphere’s help, lights from the aurora 
polaris (Northern and Southern Lights) 
do also. These lights are caused by sun 
spots—furious storms on the sun. 

Electrified particles stream out from 
these storm centers. Many particles are 
drawn to the magnetic poles of the 
earth. As they strike rare gases in ou! 
atmosphere’s upper layer, these parti- 
cles of light take on odd shapes and 
different colors. 

Sometimes these particles of lights 
form waving curtains of pale’ green 
pink, blue, and yellow. Sometimes the: 
appear as great painted fingers reach 
ing toward the zenith of the sky. Some- 
times they resemble vast rolling flames 
or streaks of waving trails. 

And sometimes they look like a huge 

(Continued on page 13) 
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NEW MOVIES 


COMMAND DECISION (M-G-M). 
fhe Editors of Junior Scholastic have 
chosen Command Decision as their 
\Movie-of-the-Month for February. The 
film tells the story of a dramatic war- 
time decision that must be made by an 
\ir Force general. 
Imagine you were a general in charge 
of a U. S. air base in England. Sup- 
pose you had dis- 
AW covered that the 
= Germans were de- 
z veloping a new 
FI fighter plane that 
me . could fly circles 
wa Movie of the around your 
a Month, planes. Suppose 
AMOVIEORTHEWONTHA =you realized that 
the war might be 
lost if you didn’t order the immediate 
bombing of the factories where the 


lanes were being built. You'd probably 
2 


i 


> 
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order the bombing, wouldn’t you 
That’s the problem General Dennis 
Clark Gable) faces. But the problem 
has complications. These bombing mis- 
sions would be so dangerous that Den- 
nis knows he would lose hundreds of 
men and dozens of planes. His losses 
ould be so staggering that Congress 
might order a cut in much-needed Air 
Force funds. 
War correspondents, who didn’t know 
the “top-secret” reason for the missions, 
ould describe Dennis as a cruel or 
ungling commander. The morale of 
his flyers might crack. Dennis might be 
alled to Washington. Now, if you 
ere General Dennis, what would you 


\? 


Dennis’ decision makes an exciting, 
ealistic story that shows you what big 
oblems a war involves. The film has 





Colors of Our Sky 


(Continued from page 12) 


pen fan standing on the horizon. This 
lisplay forms anywhere from 40 to 600 
miles above the earth. 

Our atmosphere helps us enjoy the 
tars, also. The blue sky formed by the 

mosphere prevents us from seeing 
the stars during the day. But the at- 

osphere makes up for hiding the stars 
uring the day. 

It is the atmosphere that makes the 
tars seem to twinkle. Twinkling, spar- 
kling, changes of position, and bright- 
ness in stars are caused by violent storms 
and winds in the atmosphere. And 
olor changes are caused by the bend- 
ing of starlight as it passes through our 
itmosphere. 


an all-male cast. Walter Pidgeon, Brian 
Donlevy, Van Johnson, and John Hodiak 
turn in top-notch performances. 


BAD BOY (Allied Artists). Audie 
Murphy, the most-decorated hero of 
World War II, has his first starring role 
in this film. Audie plays a juvenile de- 
liquent who has been given up as 
hopeless. The head of a Texas Boys’ 
Ranch (Lloyd Nolan) takes him in 
hand, and patiently works to straighten 
him out. An honest story of one organi- 
zation’s efforts to stamp out juvenile 
delinquency. 

WAKE OF THE RED WITCH (Re- 
public). John Wayne plays the sea-cap- 
tain hero in this action-packed south- 
sea adventure yarn. Sunken gold, un- 
derwater fights for chests of pearls, and 
dangerous encounters with a giant clam 
and an o¢topus highlight the excitement. 


ENCHANTMENT (RKO). A romantic 
and slightly sugary love story that in- 
volves two generations. Teresa Wright 
provides the only sparkle in her role as 
an English girl who is prevented from 
marrying the young man she _ loves 
(David Niven), 

WHIPLASH (Warner). A dull, point- 
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less story about a prize fighter (Dane 
Clark) who paints pictures and moons 
over the wife of a racketeer. 

THE SUN COMES UP (M-G-M). This 
is the story of an orphaned boy (Claude 
Jarman), who longs for a mother, and 
of a concert singer (Jeannette MacDon- 
ald), whose teen-aged son was killed 
in an accident. Lassie figures in the 
story, too, and helps bring these two 
lonely people together. The film is 
based on a book by Marjorie Rawlings, 
author of The Yearling. You will remem- 
ber Claude Jarman as the tow-headed 
boy who played Jody in film version of 
The Yearling. 

THE QUIET ONE (Film Docu- 
ments, Inc.). This moving story will 
help you to understand all people a 
little better. It’s the story of Donald 
Thompson, a boy about your age, who 
has become a “problem boy.” The film 
gives you glimpses of Donald's child- 
hood in a slum section of New York 
City. You will see the mother who did 
not want him. You will feel the terrify- 
ing loneliness that comes of feeling un- 
wanted. This film is a true story and was 
made at the Wiltwyck School, in Eso- 
pus, N. Y., where boys like Donald 
are learning to feel that they are wanted 
and needed in the world. Young Don- 
ald Peters does a fine job in the leading 
role 



























FOR YOUR PENCIL DRAWINGS 


SEE YOUR ART INSTRUCTOR. Plan now to enter 
the 22nd Annual Venus-Scholastic Art Awards Contest. 
24 Cash Prizes—plus 250 special awards for all prize 
winners in most other art classifications, 


Use VENUS Drawing Pencils to help you win 
Professionals prefer VENUS because 
they are accurately graded for perfect 
rendering in 17 degrees. 


VENUS 


DRAWING PENCILS 


§ Amenican Leap Pencit Company. Honoxen. N. J. 


SEND FOR 
HELPFUL 
INSTRUCTION 
BOOK 


Send 25¢ in stamps or 
coin for “Sketching with 

fenus” .. . 24 pages of 
valuable illustrated in- 
struction on the art of 
pencil sketching. Useful 
to experts and amateurs 
alike! Address: Advertis- 
ing Dept., American Lead 
Pencil Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
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Youll Zhe 


Waterman's 
new Crusader / 









e Voted the greatest $5 
pen in °48 — Waterman’s 
new Crusader for ’49 

is an even greater yalue! 


@ Notice the smart two- 
tone Lumalloy cap that 
“locks on—no threads! See 
how gracefully the barrel 

tapers to a modern 
hooded point—big enough 
for real writing. Try, 

just try, to equal the value. 


e See Waterman’s 49 
Crusader at your dealer 
now—in 4 beautiful colors, 
styles for “him” or *ther.” 


Win cash prizes for 
your stories, 
essays, noems. Contest 
sponsored by \Waterman’s. 
Write for rules... Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards 
7 East 12th St, 
New York 3, 


50% more ink for your 15¢ 
Waterman's big, Tip-Fill bottle holds 

3 full ozs... . sells at 15¢. . . gives you 50% 
more ink than other 15¢ bottles. 


Vo othen pen writes Che a 


Waterman's 

























World Friendship Doll 


Some years ago a hat merchant in 
London, England, found that he had 
more derbies than he could sell. He 
sent the extra hats to Bolivia, where 
they became very fashionable—not for 
men, but for the ladies. 

Not all Bolivian women started wear- 
ing men’s derbies. Those who liked the 
new hats best were the Aymara Indian 
women of La Paz. Before the derbies 
arrived, these women had worn high 
hats of starched white straw. 

This Bolivian doll wears the costume 
of an Aymara Indian woman of La Paz. 

Under her derby, an Aymara woman 
wears her hair long and braided. The 
ends of the braids are tied with black 
or brown woollen tassels. 

You cannot see the long-sleeved 
white cotton blouse an Aymara woman 
wears because it is covered by a jacket 
and a long shawl. The blouse has em- 
broidery in front, worked out in the 
form of small flowers arranged in lines 
running.up and down. 


RAINBOW OF COLOR 

The jacket worn over the blouse is 
tight. It is made of velvet and called a 
jubon (who-BONE). The jubon is em- 
broidered with beads of bright red and 
green. Around the bottom edge there 
are white tassels. 

An Aymara woman of fashion wears 
not one; but many skirts at a time. The 
skirts are put on one on top of the other. 
They are short and made of heavy 
material. When the wearer stands up, 
she has a round look because the skirts 
stand out. She also looks like a rainbow 
of color. Each skirt shows a little. And 


each is a different, brilliant color. 








LADY FROM LA PAZ 


More color is added by the reboz 
(ray-BOH-soh), or shawl. The reboz: 
is long and striped. It is fastened at om 
shoulder by a topo (TOH-poh). A topo 
is a long silver stickpin. It is made in 
the shape of a spoon or in the shape o! 
a peacock with small fishes attached 
Sometimes a woman wears two topo 

On top of the rebozo an Aymari 
woman fixes a large kerchief which ties 
at the throat and hangs down her back 
She uses this kerchief for carrying sma! 
packages or a baby, if she has one. 

An Aymara woman does not wea! 
stockings. If she wears shoes they ar 
open sandals made of leather. On holi 
days she adds silver buckles, if she can 


afford them. 


The story of this Bolivian costume was told to 
a Junior Scholastic reporter by a Bolivian artist 
Miss Nilda Nunez del Prado. 








‘How're you doing? 


Rita Rae Webb of Chinook ( Mont.) 
Junior High School sends in this ques- 
tion: 

Sally is invited to have dinner with 
Jean and her family. Should Sally sit 
down at the table before or after Jean’s 
parents and brothers? 

In general, women are seated at the 
table before men—girls before boys. 

When the family goes to the table, 
Jean or her parents will probably tell 
Sally where she is to sit. If not, she may 
ask. 

If Jean’s mother is at the table, Sally 
should wait until her hostess is seated. 
She should then take her seat at the 
table. If Jean’s mother is not at the 
table, Sally should sit down as soon as 
her place is pointed out to her. 

In some families the boys and girls 





are supposed to wait until beth paren! 
are seated. Sally should watch Jean a 


follow her led. 











quiz-word PUZZLE 


it takes 44 werds to complete this puzzle. 
Score 2 points for each werd you get right, 
and see how close you can come te the top 


score ef 88. 


1. Piece of metal 
used in printing. 

5. Ocean. 

8.Capital of state 
outlined. 





10. By yourself. 

1. Abbreviation for advertisement. 

12. Piece of metal and ribbon given as 
an honor or reward. 

3. Personal pronoun, third person 
singular. 

5. Stepped on. 

9. “My Country ——- 

20. Anger. 

. Conjunction that marks a choice. 

. Contraction for I am. 

. Truck for moving furniture. 

>. Also. 

26. Large Australian bird. 

27. Abbreviation for state outlined. 

28. A “treasure is a find of 
valuable items. 

. Virtuous or good. 

. Abbreviation for Iowa. 

. Rubber bands. 

. First name of famous singing cowboy. 
Favorite drink in England. 


|. River in state outlined. 

2. University in state outlined. 
3. Poke with a stick. 
} 
> 


of Thee.” 


” 


es BS eee 


. Voleano in Sicily. 


. Thus. 
8. Period of time. 
7, Total up. 


9. Touched. 

13. You cook on this. 

[4..Man’s name. 

16. Abbreviation 

‘7, Constellation 
hunter. 


for Rhode Island. 


named after famous 





18. A devil. 

24. Nickname of state outlined. 

25. “Toward. 

27. A member of a people such as Irish, 
Scots, Welsh, and Bretons. 

29. Actor’s part. 

30. One of chief seaports in Algeria. 

31. Holder for flowers. 

33. Frozen water. 

34. In the Bible, a King of Judah. 

36. Neuter pronoun. 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-flop; 5-red; 8-rave; 9-Loyola; 11- 
as; 12-ape; 13-on; 14-Lt.; 15-we; 16-much; 18- 
tier; 19-S; 20-slim; 23-tear; 24-so; 26-P.S.; 28-an; 
29-wan; 30-at; 31-Sabine; 33-rice; 35-end; 36-trod. 

DOWN: 1-France; 2-La.; 3-oval; 4-pest; 5-rope; 
6-eye; 7-do; 9-law; 10-Louisiana; 16-mt.; 17-h.r.; 
20-St.; 21-leased; 22-Mr.; 24-sand: 25-one: 26- 
part; 27-stir: 29-win; 32-be: 34-Co. 





People 
Don: “Do you know who lives in that 
apartment?” 
John: “No, do you?” 
Don: “Yes.” 
John: “Who?” 
Don: “People.” 


Ronald Borkhuts. Frank bes Dow School, 


chester, N. Y. 






Science Question Box + 


Q. Where did dogs come from? 


A. The dog was probably the first 
animal to be tamed by man. This hap- 
pened so long ago that today the dog’s 
origin is not too well known. But the 
most important ancestor of the modern 
dog seems to have been the wolf. 

Cave drawings made by men of the 
Old Stone Age, about 50,000 years ago, 
show hunters with a dog-like animal. 
Perhaps this animal was a wolf, brought 
into the caves when a cub and tamed. 
By the time of the New Stone Age, 
about 20,000 years ago, Man owned 
many tame dogs. 


Q. Suppose the earth were hollow 
with a sphere-shaped cavity. Would a 
ball dropped just inside the shell fall 
toward the center of the hole? 


A. No. The force of gravity would 
be balanced in all directions. The ball 
would float freely in the hole. 











INVETATION TO OUR 
FUTURE FABRIC DESIGNERS 


You may be one of the talented teen-agers whose design will 
hecome a famous AMER-MILL fabric! 


We invite you to visit the REGIONAL EXHIBITION of 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS at your nearest co-sponsor 
store.* After you have viewed the “Achievement Key” 
winning-designs of local art students, stroll over to the Piece 
Goods Department and see the prints of AMER-MILL, worked 
in wonderful silks and rayons. 


Next year you'll see Student Designs in AMER-MILL prints, 
and many may he chosen from your own regional exhibition! 


We hope you have 


ntered Awards Classification 10, spon- 


sored by American Silk Mills—and that you may be a lucky 
national winner who becomes a future fabric designer of 


*Co-sponsor stores are listed on page 18 of your art teacher's 


1949 Rules Booklet. 


AMERICAN SILK MILLS 


1400 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18 
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NOW 


ANOTHER 


SCHOLARSHIP 


FOR A 


STUDENT WINNER 


IN THE 1949 


Scholastic-Ansco 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AWARDS 


The Progressive School of Photog- 
raphy, New Haven, Connecticut, is 
now offering a scholarship for either 
Portrait Photography or Commercial 
Photography to the senior whose 
portfolio wins the approval of 
Scholastic-Ansco judges. 

This new scholarship is in addition 
to the three listed in the rules book- 
let: two for the Fred Archer School 
of Photography, Los Angeles, and 
one for the New York Institute ot 
Photography, New York City. 


x« « * 


In addition to these special awards 
for seniors, there are scores of cash 
prizes for single photographs in both 
the junior and senior divisions. Win- 
ning prints will be exhibited in New 
York City in the spring. 

Be sure to enter your photographs 
for the 1949 Scholastic-Ansco Pho- 
tography Awards. National deadline 
is March 15; regional closing dates 
are earlier. Scholarship applicants 
should write immediately for special 
scholarship applications and rating 
blanks. Photography school preferred 
must be included in your portfolio. 


Ask your teacher for details or write for 
rules booklet to 


Scholastic - Ansco 
Photography Awards 
7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 








How Words Change 


Idiot (IHD-ih-uht). 

“I certainly wish I were an idiot.” 

What would you think if you 
heard the governor of your state 
say that? You probably wouldn't 
believe your ears. 

But the governor was really say- 
ing, “I certainly wish I weren't gov- 
ernor. 

He was giving idiot the meaning 
it once had in England. In early 
English, idiot mean a “private per- 
son, somebody who did not hold 
office in the government. : 

This meaning was the same as the 
meaning of the Greek word idiotes 
from which our word idiot was 
taken. 

After a while idiot began to change 
its meaning. It no longer meant a 
person who was not a government 
official — like a governor, mayor, 
senator, justice of the peace, or 
sheriff. Instead, it meant a person 
who was not worthy of the honor 
of being a government official. 

Then the meaning changed again. 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


An idiot became someone who was 
not able or smart enough to hold 
office in the government. 

When people speak of an idio: 
today, they generally mean a fool- 
ish person, a person without an) 
sense. 


TRICKY TWINS 


You've already met a number of! 
tricky twins. They are words that 
sound alike. But they are spelled 
differently and mean different things 
The real name for them is “homo- 
nym.” 

Here are two sets of tricky twins 
that sound as if they come from 
the same family. But watch then 
carefully. 

flew is the past tense of the verb 
to fly. 

flue is the part of a chimney tha‘ 
the smoke passes through. 

flea is a small insect. 

flee is to run away. 

This little poem will help you keep 
these words straight: 

A flea and a fly in a flue 

Were caught, so what could the 

do? 

Said the fly, “Let us flee.” 

Said the flea, “Let us fly.” 

So they flew through a flaw i 

the flue. 





§-T-A-R-RE-D W-0-R-D-S 


linsey (LIHN-zih) Noun. A rough, 
coarse cloth made of linen and wool. 
It is also called: linsey-woolsey. 

prophecy (PROF-uh-sih) Noun. 
Something told about the future. A 
foretelling or prediction. 

gristle (GRIHS-ul) Noun. A tissue 
found in man and some animals. There 
are two kinds of gristle. One kind re- 
mains soft and elastic. The other hard- 
ens and changes to bone as we grow 
older. 

quinine (KWI-nine. Pronounce each 
i as in fine.) Noun. A bitter medicine 
made from the bark of cinchona trees. 
Quinine is used to help treat colds and 
malaria. 





thin air The higher you go the les: 
oxygen there is in the air. Such air ‘ 
called thin air. It is hard to breath 
because it does not give the huma' 
body all the oxygen it needs. 

aqueduct (AK-wuh-dukt) Noun. An 
artificial passageway used for carrying 
water. It may be built of iron, co 
crete, steel, or rock. 

dense Adjective. Thick or heavy. Ou 
atmosphere is made up of layers 
air. These layers have dust, oxyg' 
and other substances in them. The !a\ 
ers closer to the earth have more sub 
stances in them and are heavier, ©! 
denser, than the layers that are farthe 
away. 

fiseal (FIHS-kul) Adjective meaning 
financial or referring to money matters 
This year’s U. S. budget is for the fisca! 
year July 1, 1949 through June 30. 
1950. 
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Lincoln 


An earnest lad was Lincoln. 
For his country he did much good. 
He studied by the fireplace, 


Near him an armload of wood. 


Lincoln was good and keen in mind. 
Lincoln was good and true and kind. 
Lincoln studied by the fireplace, 

With the firelight flickering on his face. 


Lincoln with books so few, 
Yet his mind grew and grew. 
Lincoln was called Honest Abe. 
Because he was strong in will and true 
and brave. 
Herbert Pruzon, Grade 8822 


Edmond Meany J. H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Luella L. Shong 


Abe Lincoln 


Lincoln was a man with a soul so bright 

(hat it shone on the darkest days. 

He had a heart of gold. a soothing 
hand. 

He had many kindly ways. 


4 calm, clear brain, an honest pace, 
\nd never a quarrel or strife, 

\ considerate glance to everyone 

\s he walked the road of life. 


And when he died. the people cried, 
r a great strong man was gone. 
ncoln lies asleep in the grave 

But his soul goes marching on. = 


Arlene Goldberg, Grade 7SP2 
Shallow Junior High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Teacher, Helen Klingon 


’ Candlelight 


| love to sit in the candlelight 

Vhen everything seems so very bright 

ind when the flickering light dies 
down, 

he shadows travel all around. 


hey shine on walls in ghostly shapes, 
\nd there is a prince fighting the apes. 
\ow there’s a dragon and a prince, too— 
Vhy, I'm that prince and I'm fighting 
for you. 


Now the candlelight is out, 
Sut darkness never makes me pout, 
x” now come dreams to take its place 
\nd carry me off at lightning pace. 
Julia Lam Markmann, Grade 5-1 


P. S. 158, New York City, N.Y. 
Teacher, Susan D. Salter 








see the work 
student artists do for 


Scholastic Art Awards 


Paintings are displayed in more than 40 Re- 
gional Exhibitions . . . shown in the Fine Arts 
Galleries, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh . . . used 
in the Student Achievement issues of Scholastic 
Magazines . . . printed on the Ingersoll Calendar 
... publicized in hundreds of daily newspapers 
... and last year many were reproduced in full 
color in such magazines as Collier’s, Look and 


Seventeen. 


There are awards amounting to thousands of 
dollars . . . and there are more than 90 scholar- 


ships to leading art schools. 


* ° . 5 
Here’s an opportunity student artists can't 


afford to miss. 


There is still time to submit entries for the 
1949 Scholastic Art Awards from most sections 
of the country. The national deadline is March 


15. So ask your teacher for details about Scho- 


lastic Art Awards TODAY. 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


7 EAST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Not So Public 


Mary: “May I please try on that 
dress in the window?” 

Clerk: “Wouldn't you rather try it on 
in the dressing room?” 

Virginia Oldenburg, Pomeroy (Wash.) Grade School 


No Fishing 

Game Warden: “Can't you read that 
sign that says ‘no fishing’?” 

Fisherman: “Yes, sir.” 

Game Warden: “Well, then, why are 
you fishing here?” 

Fisherman: “Oh, I wasn’t trying to 
catch any fish. I was just waiting to see 


if any fish would catch my hook.” 
Harold Willsey. Everett H. 8.. Lansing, Mich 


Who's Right? 

Two flies were buzzing around the 
ceiling, looking at the pictures on the 
wallpaper. One of them looked very 
puzzled. The other said, “What's the 
matter?” 

“I can’t understand it,” the first fly 
answered. “These human beings build 
a wonderful ceiling, and then walk 
around on the floor.” 


Jimmie Kennedy, Brandywine Ave. School 
Schenectady, N. Y¥ 






















A 


win a cash prize! 





SUCH FUN! 
You can easily and inexpen- 
sively do professional-looking 
things right from the start! 
And anything you decorate 
with PRANG Textile Colors 
may win a CASH prize in 
the Scholastic Contest. 

PRANG are the glori- 
ously bright textile colors 
that you can depend upon 
to wash and wear. 


$900 in CASH Awards 


Prizes given for Textile 
Decoration, Pictorial Art, 
Posters, in the National 
Scholastic Contest. Hurry! 
Ask your teacher! Dept. 
§-27. 


MERICAN CRAYON 








Wanderlust 


Jeremiah James lived in the same 
house for more than 50 years. One day 
he surprised the whole town by moving 
into the house next door. A reporter 
was sent to interview him for the town 
paper, because this was real news. 
“What caused you to move, Mr. James?” 
asked the reporter. 

“Wa-a-l,” replied Jeremiah James 
slowly, “I guess it’s just the gypsy in 
me.” 

Jo Anne King, Junior High School, Las Cruces, N. M. 


Obvious 
Teacher: “What are your ears used 
for?” 


Jill: “To hang my glasses on.” 


Roselyn Libby, Lincoln (Me.) H.8. 


A Good Shaking 


Tom: “Why are you standing on your 
head, Joe?” 
Joe: “I'm just turning things over in 
my mind.” 
Bill Russell, Lakeview School, Birmingham, Als. 


In Debt 
Eva: “Why is a duck always wor- 
ried?” 
Beth: “Because he always has a bill 
in front of his face.” 
Russell Joseph, P. 8. 254, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Guilty 


Employer: “I want a responsible boy 
for this job.” 

Boy: “Then you should hire me. In 
every other place I worked something 
went wrong. They always said I was 
responsible.” 

Marilyn Janson, Audubon School, Rochester, N, Y¥. 


Good Figuring 


Sturges: “Da you really know how to 
figure skate?” 

Owen: “Sure. Everytime I fall down 
I can figure how to get up.” 


George O'Dell, Williamston (Mich.) Jr. H. 8. 


Wrong Timing 

Man: “Do you have hot and cold 
running water in this hotel?” 

Manager: “Of course, we do. Runs 
hot in the summer and cold in the win- 
ter.” 

Ruth Humphrey Dingle (Idaho) Public School 
Learning! 

Joe: “What's the hardest thing when 

you're learning to ride a bike?” 


Jim: “The sidewalk, of course!” 
Fred Pellegrino, Massena, N. Y. 


Joke of the Week 





G-man: “Got away, did he? Did you 
guard all the exits?” 
Policeman: “Yes, but we think he 


must have left by one of the entrances.” 
Connie Kirk, Mabscott (W. Va.) School. 


Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Schol- 
astic, 7 E. 12th St 
New York 3, N.Y. if 
your picture is good, 
you will receive «a 
Shutterbug Button. 








PRESIDENT ON PARADE through Illinois. Close- 
up taken by Richard Reynolds, Harrisburg (|!- 
linois) Junior H. S. Dick used an Argus C-3 





HAIRCUT BUT NO SHAVE. By Dave Herfel, Doy- 
ton (Kentucky) H. $. Dave used a Kodak 120 





LYIN’ LION. Photo taken by Robert Bernstein, 


P. $. 131, Jamaica, Queens, N.Y. Kodak 620. 
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pcaecnmaccrcoenecnnncse 


HH 4 S These questions are based on articles 

i 17 in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
3 Anewers are in TEACHERS EDITION. = 
0 ° 


Each pupil may have a CQ Membership Card for keeping his weekly score 
and for affixing award stamps. See your teacher for further details. 


1. BOLIVIA REVIEW 


Underline the correct ending for each 
{ the following sentences. Score 8 
joints for each. Total, 40. 


1. Modern Bolivia’s chief source ot 
ealth is : 
a. sardines. 
b. muskrats. 
c. tin. 
9. Bolivia’s most valuable animal is 
the 
a. llama. 
b. elephant. 
c. deer. 


3. The officia) language of Bolivia is 
a. English. 
b. Sanskrit. 
c. Spanish. 
1. Bolivia has been an independent 
epublic since 


a. 1661. 
b. 1825. 
c. 1942. 


5. During most of this time Bolivia 
has been ruled by 
a. kings. 
b. dictators. 
c. Indian chiets. 


Ney setnew a 


2. THE BOY LINCOLN 


Answer the following questions. They 
ire based on Carl Sandburg’s “A Boy 


Baby Arrives.” Score 5 points for each. 
fotal, 15. 


|. In what year was Abraham Lincoln 
n? 
— aa =e 


2. After whom was he named? His 








|. This country was 
named for — — — — 


2. This blanket of air 
closest to the earth is 
_-=—, called the — — — — 


3. What was the name of the farm 
where he spent his first few years? 


eee ee i re 


My score 


3. SKY-WRITER 


Write the correct answers to the fol- 
lowing questions. Choose the answers 
from the list below the questions. Score 
5 for each. Total, 15. 


1. How many colors are there in 
white light? 
2. What makes the stars seem to 
twinkle? __ 


3. What glass body breaks up white 
light into colored light? — 








a prism. 
the atmosphere. 
ten. 
eveglasses. 
seven. 
My score _— 


4. NEWS COLUMNS 


Match each name or number in the 
top column with its correct description 
in the bottom column. Score 5 for each. 
Total, 15. 


a. 4,000,000,000 
b. 2,000,000 
c. 148,000,000 


( ) 1. Number of livestock stranded 
by western storms. 

( ) 2. Dollars our President wants 
raised by new taxes. 

( ) 3. Present population of U. §$ 


My score____ 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Fill in the blanks. Score 5 points for 


each completed sentence. Total, 15. 


My tota! score- 


My score__.__ 











3. The name of this 
Indian leader is 











li it’'s tailor-made, 
it fits hest 


Whatever the article may be, 
the best way to make it fit your 
requirements is to get it made- 
to-order. 

Whether it’s a suit, a dress, 
or a magazine, it will serve you 
best if it’s made for you. 

Your magazine, JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, is tailor-made 
by a staff of experts. 

It has regular features planned 
by a teacher advisory board and 
our editorial staff . . . planned 
to fit the needs of your class- 
room work. 

In addition, there are: mov- 
ies, stamp, book, jokes, sports, 
and other departments for your 
personal interests. 

That's why we suggest, when 
you vote for a classroom maga- 
zine, you vote for your maga- 
zine . . 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Scholastic 
Magazines 


7 EAST 12TH STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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And don’t say anything but PLANTERS when it comes to peanuts. PLANTERS 
PEANUTS are always good news. Crisp, meaty, and crunchy, they have every- 
thing you look for in a between-meal snack. They are nourishing and delicious, 
and contain the vitamins and protein that spell extra energy. Try them and see 
for yourself. You'll recognize PLANTERS PEANUTS and the PLANTERS JUM- 
BO BLOCK Peanut Bar by the “Mr. Peanut’’*man on the wrapper. Look for him. 
He is*your guarantee of fresh, nourishing, delicious eating. 
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PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS © 








TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Brotherhood Week - 


Celebrated February 20-27 


PAMPHLETS: Nosing Out Prejudice; A Project for 
High School People, Fern M. Colborn (’46), Fellowship 
Publications. Ten cents. Know—Then Act, Margaret C. 
McCulloch ('46), Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. 10. 25 cents. These Rights Are Ours to Keep, 
Jerome Ellison (Pam. No. 140, 48), Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 East 38th St., N.Y. 16. 20 cents. Peoples 
of the Earth, Edwin R. Embree (’48), Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldridge, N.Y. 75 cents. Primer in Intergroup 
S. W. Brown (Human Relations Pam. No. 8, °47), Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 16. Ten cents. 

ARTICLES: “Discrimination Hurts You,” New York Times 


Magazine, Oct. 17, °48. “Somebody Hold My Coat,” L. B. , 


Granger, American Mercury, Dec. 48. “Prejudice Can Be 
Unleamed,” C. Mackenzie, New York Times Magazine, 
July 25, 48. “Teachers Combat Prejudices,” S. Everett, Na- 
tional Education Assn. Journal, April, 48. “Doing Some- 
thing About Prejudice,” J. Schreiber, Survey Graphic, Feb. 
48. 

BOOKS: The More Perfect Union, R. M. Maclver (Mac- 
millan, ’48), $4. Glass House of Prejudice, Dorothy Baruch 
(Morrow, *46), $2.50. Build Together Americans, Rachel 
Dubois (Hinds, 45), $2. Story of the Springfield Plan, C. 
Chatto and A. Halligan (Barnes & Noble, 45), $2.75. 

SCRIPTS: Rights of minorities can be dramatically pre- 
sented with Right of Petition, 30-min. Let Freedom Ring 
script. Borrow from Radio Division, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. From the same source, recordings 
or scripts of Americans All—Immigrants All, our “melting 
pot” dramatized, especially F122, A New England Town. 


Latin America’s 
Economy 


March 2 in World Week 


FILMS: Pan-Americana, sound, bé&w. 10 min., rent, Bran- 
don Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 19 (trade and com- 
munications in Western Hemisphere). Tomorrow's Mexico, 
sound, b&w, 17 min., sale, March of Time, Forum Edition, 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17 (Mexico since 1910, esp. 
plans for eliminating illiteracy and raising living standards). 

The following motion pictures are available for rental from 
the Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N. J.: Americans All, 
20 min., b&w (historical background, life in South America). 
The Amazon Awakens, 35 min., color (resources and possi- 
bilities of Amazon Basin). Belo Horizonte, 18 min. b&w 

story of a pre-planned city of Brazil). Sao Paulo, 20 min., 

b&w (development of a Brazilian industrial city). Argentine 
Primer, 20 min., b&w (social and economic aspects of Ar- 
gentine). Fundo in Chile, 20 min., b&w (old and modern 
farming). Housing in Chile, 19 min. b&w (new housing 
projects, esp. in Santiago). Peru, 20 min. b&w (efforts to 
improve health and living standards). The Bridge, 30 min. 
b&w (South American transportation problems). Roads 
South, 17 min. b&w (status and development of roads in 
Latin America). 


Executive Branch 


February 23 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Changes in the National Government of 
the United States, 1946-47, (48), Henry Holt & Co., 257 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 15 cents. 

ARTICLES: “If the United States Is Really to Do the 
Job,” J. V. Forrestal, New York Times Magazine, May 9, 
'48. “Streamlining the Government,” Business Week, Sept. 
11, ’48. “Mr. Hoover’s Prospect of Success in New Effort at 
an Old Project,” United States News, Sept. 24, ’48. “House- 
cleaning Ahead,” Senior Scholastic, Dec. 8, ’48. “New Blue- 
print for Government; Hoover Plan,” United States News, 
Dec. 24, ’48. “Where to Swing the Axe,” S. Bridges, Amer- 
ican Magazine, Dec. 48. “How I Got the Business in Gov- 
ernment,” A. L. Wiggins, Collier’s, Nov. 6, ’48. “Hoover 
Commission’s Job,” Life, Dec. 6, ’48. 

BOOKS: Increasing the Power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, E. C. Buehler (Noble, ’40), $2. Our Federal Govern- 
ment, Writer's Program (Hastings House, 41), $2.50. 
Presidential Government in the United States, Caleb P. 
Patterson (Univ. of North Carolina Press, ’48), $3.75. 


Virgin Islands 


February 23 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: The Virgin Islands of the United States 
(free), 1948, Government of the Virgin Islands, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. Around the 
Caribbean, by Nora Birglon (New World Neighbors Se- 
ries), 1941 (40c), Heath. Virgin Islands, in Story and Pic- 
tures, by Marguerite Henry (Pictured Geography), 1946 
(50c), Whitman. Virgin Islands Magazine (25c), quarterly 
publication, The Art Shop, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands of the United States. 

ARTICLES: “Land Without Conflict,” by M. Gumpert, 
Nation, April 5, 1947. “Salute to the Virgin Islands,” by 
J. Gordan, Travel, February 1947. “First Negro Governor,” 
by B. Smith, Saturday Evening Post, April 17, 1948. “Virgin 
Islands,” House and Garden, September 1948. “American 
Virgins,” by Du B. Heyward and D. Reck, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, September 1940. 

BOOKS: Islands on Guard, by Helen Follett, $2.50 (Scrib- 
ner, 1943). Virgin Islands Picture Book, by Jose A. Jarvis 
and Rufus Martin, $2.50 (Dorrance, 1948). These Are The 
Virgin Islands, by Hamilton Cochran, $3.00 (Prentice-Hall, 
1938). 

FILMS: Fifty Year Barter, produced and distributed by 
Post Pictures Corporation, 115 West 45th Street, New York 
19, New York. 16 mm. sd., b&w, 9 min., purchase. History of 
the negotiations with Denmark for the purchase of these 
islands. Wings Over Latin America, Pan American World 
Airways System, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New 
York. 16 mm, sound, color, 40 min., loan. Air trip present- 
ing views of Yucatan, Guatemala, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Surinam, Trinidad, Virgin Islands, 
Jamaica, Haiti, Cuba. Islands of the West Indies, distributed 
by Teaching Film Custodians, 20 W. 20th Street, New 
York 11, New York. 16 mm, sound, b&w, 11 min., rent. His- 
tory and importance of islands today; strategic importance 
also indicated. West Indies, produced and distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Il., 16 mm, 
sound, b&w, 11 min., sale. History and economic geography. 
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(oa Good Start 


The enthusiasm of thousands of teachers 
prompts them to renew their subscriptions to 
Scholastic Magazines, year after year, long before 
the start of the new term. 

These teachers look forward to receiving the 
same regular weekly supply of teaching assistance 
they had the previous term from their Scholastic 
magazine. 

THEY RE OFF TO A GOOD START. 

... and they welcome the arrival of their Scho- 
lastic magazine, with its abundance of valuable 
classroom material and teaching aids, to help them 
plan their work at the start of the new term. 

Have you renewed your subscription? 

If you haven't, we urge you to place your order 
now to receive next week's, and subsequent issues 
of your Scholastic magazine promptly during the 
second semester. 

Let your Scholastic magazine help you get off 
to a good start. 

To renew your subscription, simply tell us your 
requirements on the card enclosed in this maga- 
zine, and mail it to us today. 


Scholastic Magazines 





7 EAST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 














Off the Press 


Hammond's American History Atlas 


Hammond Co., N. Y., 1948. 36 pp.. 


12k” x 9%”, 50c. 


Every teacher of American histo: 
will welcome this easy-to-handle des} 
atlas, which illustrates  significan 


phases of the nation’s history in maps 
and charts. A welcome attribute o! 
most of the maps and charts is tha: 


they do not attempt to do too much 


Colonial trade routes, for example, are 


reduced to simple, but meaningful t: 


angles. A comparison of Northern and 


Southern strength in 1860 is illustrate 
by several “pies” cut into appropriat 
sizes. The westward movement is cap 


tured by various devices, both standar‘ 


and imaginative. A minor weakness 
the setting of 1940 as the termina 


date in some of the broad sweeps 0! 
history. Current surveys might have 


been drawn upon to bring data fo 
ward to 1948, even if estimates had : 
be made. 


Stories in Rocks, by Henry L. Williams 


Holt, 1948. 151 pp., $3. 


“Though there are many blan! 
pages in the storybook of the eart! 
most of the changes have left thei: 
marks in the rocks for all to see.” The 
author has described and _ illustrate: 
some of the changes from the time t!i- 


earth was a ball of fire to the appea 
ance ‘of elementary life. The languag 


is clear, difficult terms are defined, an: 


the narrative is occasionally dramati 


Science-minded high school youngste:s 


and adults, too, can gain much fro 
this readable introduction to geolog 


Gandhi's Autobiography. The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth, 


M. K. Gandhi. Public Affairs Pres, 


Washington, D. C. 640 pp., $5. 
The trial of Mohandas Gandhi's « 


sassin is still going on in India. But t!- 


life which was ended last year pro: 


ises to become an open book by virti- 


of an autobiography which adhere: 
closely to the truth as to be almost p 
ful. It is regrettable that Gandhi ch 
to discontinue it almost two deca 
before his dream of swaraj (polit 
independence) was realized, ra‘ 
than to reveal intimacies with the 

dian leaders still active. He has ne 
theless afforded us a clear insight 

his motives and behavior from the t 
of early schooling and marriage at ' 
age of 13 through the boycotting 


English goods in the early 1920's. Hi: 


life in India, England, South Afi 
and his championing of the oppres 
everywhere are presented chronol: 
cally and modestly. 

Howarp L. Hurw 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Guatemala—(p. 6) 


Aims for the Pupil 


1. To gain knowledge of the natural 
environment of Guatemala, seeing it as 
part of a Central American region. 

2. To appreciate ways in which the 
work, living conditions, and problems 
of the Guatemalan people are related to 
their environment. 

3. To learn about the Mayans whose 
descendants still live in Guatemala. 


Procedure 


\fter the article has been read by the 
class, volunteers for the following study 
groups are selected: Committee on Map 
Study, Committee on Products, Discus- 
sion Panel, Feature Writers, Exhibition 
Committee. 


STUDY STEPS 
Committee on Map Study 


|. Secure a pointer and a large map 

showing North, Central, and South 
America. 
2. Prepare four charts showing the 
iaracter of the land in different parts 
f Guatemala: (a) furrowed lines indi- 
ating the hot, fertile lowlands; (b) 
ontours of volcanic mountains; (c) 
plateau forms; (d) trees of a dense 
jungle. 

3. On seven sheets of paper letter 
the following names: Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Panama, British Honduras. 

1. Organize your study group for the 
oral reading of the opening part of the 
rticle: 
ist READER (with map and pointer): 
its geography, Central America is 
ke one country. A range of mountains 

down its center. Between the 

intains and each coast there is a 
narrow strip of land... .” 

2np Reaper (displaying the lettered 


} 


“Ty 
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names of the Central American coun- 
tries): “The colony is British Honduras. 
The republics are Guatemala, El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and Panama.” 

3rp Reaper (illustrating with land- 
form charts): “Guatemala is the second 
largest of the six republics. But Guate- 
mala has only a little more than 45,000 
square miles, which is about the size 
of Louisiana. Yet, within its borders are 
hot, fertile lowlands, volcanic moun- 
tains, cool plateaus, and a dense 
jungle.” 

Ist Reaper: “Look at the map. Note 
the chain of mountains that cuts across 
Guatemala from northwest to southeast. 
To the west, the mountains drop sharp- 
ly. Below them is a belt of fertile land 
20 to 50 miles wide bordering the Pa- 
cific. To the east, the mountains slope 
gently to the fertile Atlantic lowlands.” 

3rpD Reaper: “A jungle, which cov- 
ers one third of Guatemala, lies to the 
north. The jungle is called El] Petén.” 


Committee on Products 


1. By means of drawings or picture 
clippings illustrate the contributions 





PRINTING CHANGE 


This week’s Junior Scholastic has 
a different type face from the one 
usually used on the news pages, 
theme article pages, and Bib and 
Tuck pages. Because of the unex- 
pected closing of the newspaper, 
The New York Star, where our 
type was set, we have had to 
change typesetters. 

At present, our new typesetter 
does not have the type you are ac- 
customed to seeing in Junior Scho- 
lastic-10 point Caledonia. He 
hopes to get this type soon. In the 
interim we are using 10 point 
Electra. 











Guatemala makes to world trade: 
coffee, bananas, lumber, chicle. 

2. Members of the committee will 
arrange a display of the drawings and 
clippings. They will then read aloud 
the portion of the text which deals 
with the natural products of Guatemala: 

lst Reaper: “Guatemala is an agri- 
cultural country. It has no important 
industries.” 

2np Reaper: “The chief crops are 
corn, coffee, bananas, beans, rice and 
potatoes. Other important products are 
chicle and lumber.” 

3rp Reaper: “Corn is the biggest 
crop...” 

Ist Reaper: “About three quarters 
of the coffee crop is exported every 
year...” 

2np READER: “Bananas are also ex- 
ported. . .” 

3rp READER: 
lumber. . .” 

(Continue with text as it tells about 
chicle, minerals, hardwoods.) 


“Another export is 


Discussion Panel 


Members of this group will discuss 
the way nature in Guatemala has fa- 
vored the production of things useful to 
man’s needs. Referring to their Junior 
Scholastics, they will read aloud any 
statements they find in the article that 
bear upon this subject. 

Examples: 

1. “The cool, dry lower slopes of the 
Guatemala mountains are just right for 
growing coffee.” 

2. “Bananas are grown in the tropical 
lowlands.” 

3. “Fine mahogany is taken from the 
forests that lie below and around the 
coffee plantations, or fincas.” 

4. “The Petén jungle is one of the 
two places in the world that raise 
chicle.” 

5. “The jungle is rich in minerals 
and tropical hardwoods, rubber and 
cinchona.” 


After presenting a clear picture of 
nature’s gifts to Guatemala, the panel 
will discuss the way the work and the 
living conditions of the people there 
are influenced by the natural environ- 
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COMING IN JUNIOR. 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: February 23 
Theme Article: The Virgin Islands 
of the United States 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in the Virgin Islands 
World Friendship Doll: The Virgin 
Islands 
State of the Union: Displaced Per- 
sons 


Report on the Marshall Plan 


March 2 
Theme Article: E] Salvador 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in El Salvador 
Astronomy Feature: The March Sky 











ment. Again referring to their Junior 
Scholastics, they will quote statements 
that explain whether or not the people 
are industrious and whether or not they 
enjoy the benefits of education, good 
housing, proper diet, health care, etc. 
Examples: 

“The United Fruit Company, a 
U. S. company, owns most of the ba- 
nana plantations, but the workers on 
the plantations are Guatemalan.” 

“Cloth spun and woven by Indian 
women and handmade pottery fill their 
homes and market stalls.” 

3. “Some mestizos work on the fincas. 
They are poor. Other mestizos have 
good jobs, such as shopkeepers, skilled 
workers, plantation foremen, and gov- 
ernment workers.” 


4. “Many Guatemalan children leave 
school after the first grade. They learn 
to do little more than sign their names. 
More than 70 per cent of the Guate- 
malans cannot read or write.” 

“Guatemala hopes to make a bet- 
ter life for its people. Doctors, nurses, 
and trained health workers visit the 
most distant parts of the country. They 
inoculate the people against common 
diseases and teach them simple rules 
of health. Schools are being improved.” 


Feature Writers 


Members of this group will turn their 
talents to the writing of short papers 
on such topics as— 

The Mayans of Guatemala 

The Spanish Conquest of Guate- 
mala 

Guatemalans and the Quetzal 
Bird 

The People of Modern Guate- 
mala: What Are They Like? 


Exhibition Committee 


Pupils serving on this committee will 
undertake some or all of the following 
activities— 

1. Explore the library for books and 
pictures about Guatemala. 

2. Gather together pieces of hand- 
craft from Guatemala. 

3. Clip stories and pictures of Guate- 
mala from current newspapers and 
magazines. 

4. Arrange to show a film about 
Guatemala. 


QUIZ 


1. What is Guatemala’s most im- 
portant product? (Coffee. ) 

2. Where do the bananas of Guate- 
mala grow? (In the tropical lowlands.) 

3. Chewing gum is made from 
chicle, the sap of the sapodilla tree. In 
what part of Guatemala are these trees 
found? (In the Petén jungle.) 

4. What is a finca? (A plantation.) 

5. What famed Indian people 
moved from the Yucatan Peninsula 
about 2,000 years ago and settled in 
Guatemala? (The Mayans.) 

6. During what century was Guate- 
mala conquered by the Spaniards? 
(The sixteenth. ) 

7. What happened to four of the 
capitals the Spaniards built in Guate- 
mala? (Each was destroyed by an earth- 
quake. ) 

8. What percentage of the people 
of Guatemala have Indian blood? 
( Ninety-nine. ) 

9. What are mestizos? (Mestizos 
are people with white and Indian 
blood. ) 

10. What arts of their Mayan ances- 
tors have the Indians of Guatemala 
kept? (Pottery-making and the spin- 
ning and weaving of cloth.) 

11. What form of government does 
Guatemala have? (A republic.) ' 


Bib and Tuck in Italy (p. 8) 


For an interesting method of reading 
this story aloud, select a Storyteller who 
will read all the linking paragraphs be- 
tween the dialogue. Such phrases as 
“Tuck said,” are omitted entirely. The 
lines spoken by Bib, Tuck, Germano, 
Signora Chessa, Laura, and Anna are 
read aloud by, pupils selected for those 
roles. 

Class discussion of the article may 
be stimulated by some such questions 
as the. following— 

1. How did the conversation with 
Germano lead to talk about the Mar- 
shall Plan? 

2. What does Germano mean by say- 
ing “We cultivate every inch of good 
land”? 


8. What is the Scuola media infe- 
riore? 

4. What did Germano tell Bib and 
Tuck about the festival in the town of 
Sienna? Can you describe any other 
festival customs of Italy or America? 

5. What would you most like to see 
if you were on a bicycle trip through 
Italy? 


A Monkey Rides a Pig—(p. 9) 


Here is a story for some boy or gir! 
to tell on that program you are plan- 
ning for the home room. 

How to do it: 

1. Read the story through twice. 

2. Take notes and make a brief out- 
line. 

3. Try telling the story with the aid 
of notes. 

4. Rehearse the story until you can 
discard the notes. 

Suggestion for the class: Illustrate 
this story. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1. What is the name of the one col- 
ony in Central America? (British Hon- 
duras) 

2. What part of Guatemala is cov- 
ered by a jungle? (The northern third) 

3. What is the name of the plat- 
form where coffee berries are dried in 
Brazil? (A barbecue) 

4. What is the capital of Guate- 
mala? (Guatemala City) 

5. In what city was Christopher 
Columbus born? (Genoa, Italy) 

6. Which is the only European 
country that cultivates much rice? 
(Italy) 

7. In what year was the U. S. atom 
bomb dropped on Japan? (1945) 

8. What branch of the government 
will make Israel’s laws? (The national 
assembly ) 

9. How many European nations 
started the Council of Europe? (Five) 

10. In what year did the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act become law? (1947) 








Answers to Quiz-Word PuziZle, p. 15 


ACROSS: 1-Wash.; 5-Seattle; 8-spry; 9% 
our; 10-boom; 1l-pre; 12-Yakima; 15-panes 
16-mi; 18-new; 19-met; 20- -age; 22-ace; 24-c 
25-adorn; 27-toured; 29-ode; 32-liar; 33-kid 
34-beet; 35-Rainier; ’37-alto. 

DOWN: 1-wt.; 2-atop; 3-slur; 4-here: : 
Spokane; 6-ermine; -ay; 8-soap; 10-! 
13-mew; 14-as; 16-me; 17-it; 19-merrie! 
ad; 21-go; 22-ado; 23-Coulee; 25-at; 26-n¢ 
28-Dr.; 29-okra; 30-dial; 31- edit; 34-bi; 36-n« 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 


1. GUATEMALINES: 1-six; 2-second 1a 
est; 3-jungle; 4-corn; 5-chewing gum 
Spaniards; 7- -earthquakes. ‘ 

2. WHO’S WHO?: l-c; 2-d; 3-b; 4-e: ao" 

3. NEW CLUES: i-b; 2-c; 3-c; 4-a; 5-a; 6-b. 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Guate- 
mala; 2-Red; 3-coffee. 
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